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The Ties That Bind: Quilts of Community 
On April 13, 2003, Mary Bywater Cross, quilt historian, 
offered a discussion in the Pioneer Hall with a slide show presenta- 
tion of contemporary and historic, community-based quilts. Mary’s 
goal in giving lectures is to develop an awareness of these artifacts 
and connect the geography, history, and culture of the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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e Young Marines raffle quilt 

Once delegated to the realm of handicrafts, quilts are now 
recognized as valuable social records of women’s contributions to 
our rich history. Beginning after the pioneer settlement in the 
1870s and moving to the present, quilting has drawn communities 
together for one of four primary purposes: raising funds for pro- 
grams and organizations, creating tributes to individuals who sup- 
ported and guided a group or community, commemorating cul- 
tural, social, or economic events, and providing the basic needs of 
both warmth and social interaction. 

This was the last of the Chautauqua series for the year. 
These programs were sponsored by the Oregon Council for the 
Humanities in conjunction with the Lake Creek Historical Society. 
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Quilt shown by Mountain Star Quilters Guild, the largest quilt 
group in Southern Oregon 
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Childhood Memory Contest 2002 
This story won the Lake Creek Historical Society's Child- 
hood Memory contest. LCHS continues to solicit memories from 
Lake Creek residents past and present. Assistance in the writing 
process is available. Contact Jeannie Bruce at 826-8309. 


A Hard Life Makes Rich Memories: Buck Walch 
by Jeannie Bruce 

I wonder how many people are left nowadays that have 
seen a dozen eggs sell for a nickel, a gallon of coal oil for nine cents, 
or three candy bars for a dime. I remember seeing a gallon of gaso- 
line sell for twelve cents, and eighteen aspirins for ten. When my 
brother Willard and I were kids, my family lived on South Fork of 
Little Butte Creek in the Lake Creek area. We rented most of that 
country for running cattle. 

At age two I got hold of those eighteen aspirins. My mother 
searched for ‘em everywhere and finally called the doctor. He said if 
Pd swallowed ‘em, I'd die for sure if she didn’t get me to the hospi- 
tal or make me throw up. What could she do? The wagon wasn’t 
sensible (the hospital being too far). Soon as she started inducing me 
to vomit, I quick pointed to a knothole in the wall. Sure enough, all 
those pills were poked in, soggy since I’d spit ‘em out. They tasted 
awful bitter. 

Later, I tumed up 
missing. A youngster would 
find the Ragsdale ditch by our 
house a perilous trap. During 
the summer it carried three 
second-feet of water, and the 
banks were awful steep. She 
ran down frantic, thinking that 
I'd drowned for sure. Finally 
| finding me, she made me wish 
I did drown, ‘cause I was sit- 
ting in a big cow mess playing 
with the sticky stuff. She was 
mad enough to dunk me in that 
ditch. 

1 first went coon 
huntin’ with my dad right near 
the Ragsdale place. Hounding 
was better up there ‘cause the 
brush was lots thicker along the 
creek. Our dogs weren’t sup- 
posed to be huntin’, but they’d make a fuss, and Dad, taking his 
flashlight to see what they’d treed, carried me ‘cause I was a little 
guy. It was most often just a house cat. My early experiences with 
hound dogs must have been good ‘cause I got my first when I was 


six, and I’ve still got one today. Hounds and horses ‘are my addic- 
tions. 


Lou, Buck, Anna and Willard-front 


Later, before the property was divided up, we moved down 
to the Nygren place (Mother was a Nygren). Our roomy, two-story 
house perched on a knoll. Dad had a passion for driving horses. He’d 
break ‘em by tying a fifty-foot rope to each of their halters, letting it 
drag so’s they’d be easy to catch. They ran in a two-acre lot. Dad 
claimed that I helped him break my first colt when J was three. I 
managed to work my little, Red, Flyer wagon under the fence, and 
somehow attach it to the end of one of them long ropes. I guess you 
can figure what happened next. That colt went mad, runnin’ around 
and around. The contraption flew ten feet in the air. What a sight to 
see. Good thing I wasn’t in it. Finally the wagon detached from the 
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tongue so’s part of the excitement was taken care of, but I sure did 
not try to get that tongue off the rope. I was awfully scared—thought 
sure I'd get a whippin’. But dad never had to beat us. He was pretty 
strict, so’s a look was enough. I’m still amazed he never said a word 
about that incident. The next day the tongue was back on my wagon 
like nothin’ ever happened. 

Dad had a nine-acre plot of corn. Willard and I remember 
hoein’ every bit of it. Once we come to blows out there, and, oh, that 
com got really tromped down. Dad found the spot. He never said 
anything, but he took the marbles and pocketknife we’d lost and set 
them in the middle of the table. That was our last wrestling match in 
the corn. Once we knew that he knew, we never did it again. 

The only whippin’ we ever got was on account of my 
mother. Catchin’ us roughhousing inside, Mother hollered “Lou!” 
Course, any other time she hollered Dad wasn’t around, and she 
knew it. This time he surprised everybody by stomping in. Gave us 
each a serious whippin’ making even Mother feel bad. 

Even real little kids ran trap lines back then. A muskrat sold 
for ten cents and a skunk, twenty-five. A mole’s skin brought five 
cents, and coon’s, a dollar. It was our spending money. A trip to the 
Lake Creek Store to buy a five-cent pop was our treat. Pops were 
kept in a cellar under the floor. Flavors were lemon, chocolate, grape 
and orange—some we don’t even have today—all my favorites. 

When Dad set up our trap line, Mother didn’t know it 
stretched a mile and a half. She wouldn’t have liked it ‘cause we 
were so small. Checking the furthest trap one morning, a coyote 
thrashed around caught just by his toes. He was enraged. We pelted 
him with rocks to knock him out. Snarling and thrashing, he got a 
hold of me once, scaring me pretty near half to death. Finally he lay 
still, so we drug him home thinking we had him licked. Its a good 
thing Dad happened to be there ‘cause when we got home that coy- 
ote, he just stood right up, shaking his head. He was a big ‘un, too. 
Dad finished him off quick. 

We worked the trap line on our way to school. A snared 
rabbit brought ten cents for the hide. Skunks were a regular problem. 
Sometimes we’d get a little carried away, getting sprayed and all. 
Now teachers, schools, and skunks don’t fit right well together. 
Once five of us helped take a skunk out, and we all stunk to high 
heaven. The teacher made us take off our shirts and put on coats 
instead. It didn’t take long to figure the shirts smelled better than the 
coats. Somehow, it seemed like I always got in more trouble than the 
rest of us kids. I studied on the school porch more than once. If it 
happened twice in a row, the teacher’d make me walk home. Mother 
would give me a scrub and fresh clothes, but I couldn’t go back ‘til 


the next day. 
Younger than my dad, Mother had the grit to stand up to 
r : him. He liked 
— ~_| her better for 


‘4 it. We was 
-| ridin’ the two 
workhorses 
} over to visit 
| friends eight 
miles away 
(we didn’t 
~. | get our first 
“4car — until 
| 1932), and 
+| Dad was on 
Or King. 
(Continued on page 3) 
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with Willard behind. Mother and me was on OI’ Bell, who had no 
problem crossing the canal. King, bein’ ornery, just wouldn’t cross. 
Dad fought him for a long time, forcing him around and kickin’ him. 
When they finally plunged in, Dad continued to whip him up and 
down hard. I can remember Mother meandering back to the canal 
asking him was he just trying to drown the horse, or Willard, too? 
Yeah, she wasn’t scared of him. 

Mother looked mighty good on a horse; really knew what 
she was doin’. Willard and | started riding with Uncle Carl when we 
were eight and nine, so ‘bout the only time she got to ride was when 
we were in school. 

Mother raised chickens and about a thousand turkeys that 
brought fifty cents a piece. The turkeys first stripped our oats for two 
months, then went on green pasture to eat grasshoppers, which were 
a problem in the ‘30s. Two months more on a fattening ration fin- 
ished them. At butchering we’d gant them down, not givin’ them 
anything but water for a day, then pluck the pinfeathers. A San Fran- 
cisco outfit, Jacob, Malcolm and Bert Produce Company, bought 
every one. They’d hang the birds a while, then haul ‘em down there 
in trucks. 

Funny thing about turkeys, they like to tease rattlesnakes. 
They'd get those snakes all riled up before we come along. Snakes 
aren’t bad unless irritated. One time a rattler chased me. That was 
scary. When we were older, we’d pack guns so’s we could shoot 
‘em. 

We had a time protectin’ those birds from hawks and coyo- 
tes. Coyotes are different than animal agencies tell you ‘cause they 
like to kill for fun. My brother and I would set out on weekends, 
putting the hounds on ‘em. Eventually the dogs would run a varmint 
by somebody with a gun. 

We made our living with cattle. One time in the dust bowl 
days, we run out of hay. We found some for $8.00 a ton in Klamath 
Falls, shipped it by train for $8.00, and Louie Wyant hauled it from 
Medford for $2.00. A ton of hay for $18.00! 

Young fellas in those days just loved to chase wild horses. 
Dad was no exception. Most of them wild mustangs aren’t any good, 
having mind trouble, but a few are sharp. One thing about ‘em, 
though, they all got good feet. Wild horses roamed all over these 
mountains back then. Dad was gifted with workhorses. Best trainer 
anybody’d ever seen. He’d drive a team of six through a gate with 
one-inch clearance without hesitatin’. But handling the ridin’ kind, 
he just didn’t have a good head for it. 

Some men headed over Grizzly Mountain, just above Ash- 
land, to run mustangs. They snared a wild horse and Dad got too 
close. It kicked him in the 
head. Uncle Lloyd went 
after help. Finally, a team 
and wagon took Dad 
down to Ashland hospital. 
They said his skull looked 
like a cracked egg. He 
lived for two more years, 
but the horse kickin’ is 
what really killed him. 

Back when Dad 
had already passed away, 
it was about the middle of 
January 1933, we were in 
the middle of a terrible 
drought. What I get a kick 
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about nowadays is how everybody goes on concerning how dry it is. 
Nobody has seen dry years like we had back then. We saw five of 
‘em in the ‘30s, and for three years there was no snow on the moun- 
tain. This year, at 15 degrees below freezing, the creek was low and 
ice covered. Willard and I were seven and eight years old, and we 
were checking our traps regular. One mornin’ we figured the little 
footbridge up the creek was too far to go, so we jumped across from 
rocks to ice. Well, we both fell in. Settin’? our shoes and socks in the 
cold sun to dry, there we were, barefooted in January. 

Bill Almy came along. Hardly anybody’s left old enough to 
remember him runnin’ the mail. Rolling down that Model A’s win- 
dow he asked us, “Just what’s wrong now?” We told him we had a 
little bad luck. 

Checking traps took a while. There was still one to go 
where our property meets McCullough’s now, and I was lookin’ for 
it, planted somewhere in all that dust. Our poor, cold feet were hurt- 
ing bad. I stepped right in that trap and it clamped on my big toe. I 
was squallering so loud. I was dead sure the toe was broken. Willard 
was trying to get it off, but he finally hightailed it back home hol- 
lerin’ to Mother. In no time she was tearing up the creek, hearing me 
bawlin’ and howling like a scared wolf. Without looking, nor asking 
what was wrong, she grabbed me in her arms and ran. Well, when 
we hit the end of that trap’s chain, I thought my whole leg was com- 
ing off! I stayed right there, and she went rolling and tumbling down 
through the rocks. Scrambling back up, shaking her head, she finally 
heard Willard say, “He’s in a trap!” 

“In a trap?” she says, kinda’ dazed like. At last she pried 
that thing off my toe and carried me running down the creek. She 
was So flustered that later she didn’t even remember the trap. I’ll tell 
you where we spent the next two weeks. . . both Willard and I come 
down with pneumonia, so’s we sat in the Ashland Hospital sippin’ 
castor oil and orange juice. I kinda’ liked the combination. We pretty 
nearly drove our poor mother crazy, Willard and me. Daughters stay 
around the house, you know, but boys aren’t made that way. 

Life was pretty hard on Mother. We never had owed any- 
body during the depression. We didn’t have a thing, but we didn’t 
owe anything either, not until my dad got in the hospital with that 
horse kickin’ deal. It broke us. Hospitals weren’t cheap then either. I 
can remember seeing one bill for $1,000.00. We never lost our 
place, but it was Willard and I who paid those bills off through the 
years. Living without a dad was awful hard. Whenever someone’s 
missing a parent, things are extra hard. 

Now about my last year of grade school, ol’ Leonard Brad- 
shaw was my top man-friend. He was twelve years older than me. 
There was a lot of older guys in Lake Creek, and I, for the most part, 
preferred their company 
‘cause I liked what they 
had to offer. Every time I 
met Leonard, we’d have a 
wrestling match. He still 
got me down the last one 
we had. Leonard pulled 
more tricks on me than 
anybody has ever seen. | 
know that for sure. 

I got this bad 
habit from my mother of 
always buying shoes too 
small for my feet. When 
Leonard and I were on a 

(Continued on page 4) 
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roundup together I had on new boots that were a little too tight. 
Chasing cows, ridin’ through rough country, we stayed in a cabin 
twenty-five miles away. On this adventure, my damp boots hadn’t 
dried by morning. They’d shrunk so’s I couldn’t get ‘em back on. 
Leonard was my hero when he said that he’d swap me. 

We always took time to fish for a break when we were on 
roundups, but that time I couldn’t understand Leonard. He kept on 
getting my new boots wet, sloshing around in the water. As a matter 
of fact he looked like he was trying to catch fish in ‘em the way he 
waded around that creek. 

The last mornin’ he had a particular twinkle in his eye. “I 
gotta’ have my boots back,” he says. Well, I couldn’t get mine on 
and he knew it. I tied ‘em together and hung ‘em on the saddle horn, 
starting for home barefooted. Leonard made one excuse after another 
to stop at every house along South Fork. He’d need a drink of water 
or something. I got smart and hung both boots on one side of the 
horn, so’s folks wouldn’t see. At Bill Hoefft’s Leonard called, 
“Come on out here. There’s something wrong with Buck!” Bill had a 
funny bone. I can still hear him laughing when he spotted my feet. I 
got worried then that we’d meet Charlie Klingle, the worst tease in 
the country. I skedaddled, taking the short cut home. 

Leonard loved to see me get bucked off a horse (cowboys 
like that kind of stuff, meaning it all in fun). I’ve been bucked off 
lots, just like most everybody growing up. I’ve ridden many horses, 
but only got bad hurt once—hung up in the stirrup. She was a really 
good animal, but slippin’ in the slick mud, she rolled on top of me, 
jamming my foot through the stirrup. Panicking and bucking, she 
drug me for a hundred yards. Both my knees got twisted out of their 
sockets. That’s why I don’t walk right. 

She was buckskin, not the best all-round horse, but honest, 
small, and fast. I could sit on her at the Lone Pine Corral and watch 
two gates at once. If there was a mistake made, it was always mine. 

Uncle John gave us as kids a Morgan mare, Jip. There was- 
Wt nothin’ she couldn’t do. Best horse I ever had. She started out 
omery, but we got her so broke we could ride through brush at top 
speed, never getting’ scraped off. She’d chase a cow with just 
enough moonlight to see, and we'd catch it every time. I even roped 
wild horses she’d run down for me. Jip was all Morgan. She died at 
31 without ever loosing a cow. I’ve had a couple other good horses, 
but she was the best. 


Willard Walch, 17 years, and Buck Walch, 18 years 
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I’m in favor of Morgan horses. They will do everything a 
quarter horse will do and better. | mean the old kind, that Justin 
Morgan bred, with the stocky builds and not too big. We had four of 
‘em through the years, and they are all buried on the ranch. You 
know they were good ‘cause they stayed here and got buried. 

Leonard and I would act up on horses some. One time we 
were racing and ran right over the high steps of Wyant’s store. Now 
the Wyants were mighty fine folk, and we didn’t get in trouble. They 
were patient with cattlemen who only paid their bills once a year at 
cattle sellin’ time. The chicken raisers and the cow milkers kept cash 
flow coming in. Our community would never have made it without 
their help through the depression. When the store finally sold they 
had a nail keg filled with $16,000.00 worth of bad bills. They carried 
this community, and there wasn’t nobody like ‘em. Some people 
would even ride to town with Mr. Wyant to buy out of other stores, 
and he was pleased to bring ‘em home again. 

The day our President declared war, Carl Nygren and I met 
Bill Walch who tracked for the government. Bill told us the radio 
said war broke out that morning. He guessed there was no way out— 
we’d have to fight. The local men went to work then, building Camp 
White. 

Ranchers got up a posse for Lake Creek. Carrying our own 
rifles, we’d meet once a week. All the cowboys were involved, in- 
cluding Mert Bradshaw and Darrell Stanley. Our leader, Bing Fran- 
cis, was the 4-H agent. He’d been educated in this kind of stuff. Bing 
planned our defense and he was good. He said once, “They say they 
are gonna’ run us back to the Rocky Mountains, but I say here’s one 
boy that ain’t goin’ any further than this camp!” 

Homeland defense is one of the hardest things for a military 
enemy to deal with ‘cause everybody fights. Women come out from 
under hay shocks with pitchforks. Germany could occupy a country, 
but they had trouble penetratin’ a homeland defense. A good militia, 
like the one we had, could turn back a lot of military. 

During the war, there was a lookout shed up behind the 
store to watch for enemy aircraft. I spent a year identifying the 
planes comin’ in, how high they flew, and which direction they was 
going, by using a round table with degrees on it. Frank Pringle 
worked with me on night shift. Our information went by telephone 
to a radio at White City. Messages were quick. By the time that 
plane got close to Medford, they knew about it. Later I joined the 
army. 

It was great growing up in Lake Creek. We saw the best 
times, better than today in lots of ways. We were comfortable with- 
out a whole lot of clutter in our lives. Lake Creek is still a pretty 
good place to live. 


Lake Creek Grange: Seventy Years Old 
Compiled by Vera Walch 

The National Grange was organized by seven men, includ- 
ing public officials, farmers, journalists, and men of the cloth, to 
represent the farming and ranching communities. It was formed on 
December 4, 1867, in Washington, D.C. Legislature offices opened 
in 1919, to present Congress with their viewpoints. Local, state, and 
national Granges all work together to support each other without 
using any tax dollars. The Grange is a non-partisan, educational or- 
ganization, concerned with the well being of citizens and stressing 
the importance of family, home, community, and agriculture. It 
played a dominant roll in helping supply social security for the 
farmer and the self-employed, as well as delivering rural electricity 


and establishing postal delivery. 
(Continued on page 5) 
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The Lake Creek Grange was chartered on April 11, 1928, 
with forty-four members. The first Grange Master was Floyd Char- 
ley. The first secretary was Julia Sidley. Meetings were held twice a 
month in the community hall in Lake Creek. Nineteen more mem- 
bers were added at the second meeting. The first dance was held on 
June 16, and forty new members were voted in at the sixth meeting. 
By June of 1929 membership was up to 91, with an average atten- 
dance of 40, and a piano was purchased. There was an attendance 
drive contest between the men and the women, which the men lost. 
They had to put on a program. During the winter of 1929, in order to 
stay warm meetings were held at Reed Charley’s house. In the 
spring the men worked on the hall to make it more weather proof. 

The Grange secured a cream truck to come to Lake Creek 
three times a week to pick up cream for the cheese factory in Eagle 
Point. 

The Grange not only had exhibits at the Medford Fair, they 
called for local horse owners to enter the races. They met at the Han- 
ley Ranch to prepare. Fair judging resulted in a blue ribbon for the 
Grange booth, one to Victor Gardener for a wood exhibit, and one to 
Mary Meyers for a wool exhibit. Prize money added up to $60. 
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In 1929 a contractor gave an estimate of $1200.00 to the 
building committee that consisted of Reed Charley, Tom Stanley, 
and Henry Meyer. Mr. & Mrs. Henry Meyer donated the Grange 
site. Mr. Clarence Cartwright was building supervisor, but the whole 


Lake Creek Grange being constructe 


community donated labor. Even though the hall wasn’t finished, the 
first meeting in it was held in May of 1932. The cement floor didn’t 
go down until December of 1944. 

There were many fundraisers. A talent play and supper 
brought in $82.25 before expenses. There were square dances, cami- 
vals, white elephant sales, chicken dinners, and sales of surplus gar- 
den produce. Lunches were brought by the ladies and auctioned to 
the highest bidder. One time, someone measured each member’s feet 
and required them to pay one cent per inch. 

Past Masters have been Floyd Charley, Reed Charley, Russ 
Moore, Thomas Stanley, Claus Charley, Mary Moore, George 
Brown, Myrtle Charley, Leonard Bradshaw, Lloyd George, Merton 
Bradshaw, Gordon Stanley, Ira Woolfolk, Larry Perry, Murray Bart- 
ling, Pearl Bartling, Bob Gilkey, Wayne Marshall, Phil Dunkel, 
Robert France, Louis Walch, Vera Walch, Alice Marshall, and 
Virgil Miller. Past secretaries have been Julia Sidley (2 years), Beth 
Farlow (2 years), Milly Bradshaw (1 year), Myrtle Charley (9 years), 
Mable Brown (2 years), Ellyn Charley (31 years), and Vera Walch 
(25 years). 


Neighborhood News 
Jackson County Sheriff's Posse Member Judi Walch 

How many western movies have you seen where a sheriff 
rides out with his posse to chase outlaws or rescue a damsel? Have 
you ever stopped to think what belonging to a posse might entail? 
During the mid 1800’s the Jackson County Sheriff's Posse was re- 
sponsible for helping hunt criminals. In 1940 it was formally organ- 
ized into a search and rescue unit with all members trained in using a 
map and compass. During wartime they helped enforce traffic con- 
trol and blackout regulations. The day 
Pearl Harbor was attacked, posse mem- 
bers hauled their horses to the Medford 
Airport to provide security. Always 
self-supporting, they sponsored Rogue 
River Roundup, one of the countries 
top rodeos, giving award winning 
shows themselves with their forty-two 
member drill team. The team was un- 
usual for its time in that it included 
women performers. Disbanded in 1950 
due to lack of interest, the posse was 
reinstated in 1976. There was contro- 
versy in the group as to whether they 
should continue in search and rescue or 


Front Row: 

Reed Char- change their focus to strictly sheriff's 

ley, Lloyd department public relations. This caused another disbanding after 

George, only 10 years. But in 1990, under Sheriff C. W. Smith, the posse saw 

Claus a resurrection. Their official duties include educating the public 

Charley, about the sheriff's department and providing protection at public 

Braics events. They also assist in charitable activities and participate in 

Back Row: _ Parades and rodeos. 

Weacn Judi Walch is a member of the Jackson County Sheriffs 

Bradshaw, | Posse. Born and raised in Klamath Falls, she moved to Central Point 

Louis in 1963, meeting her future husband, Ron Walch, in the ninth grade 

Walch, while attending Crater High School. They were married in 197}. 

Wayne Judi and Ron have one daughter, Aimee Walch Kuhlman of Central 

Marshal, Point, and two grandchildren, Levi (3 years) and Olivia (2 months). 

oe Aimee graduated from Eagle Point High School and works for a 

Walch, dentist in Jacksonville. 

Leonard 

Bradshaw (Continued on page 6) 
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In 1981 Ron and Judi built a home in Lake Creek, on prop- 
erty that has been in the Walch family for over eighty years. For 
twenty-two years Judi has worked full time as an accountant, travel- 
ing South Fork Road daily. She currently manages the Medical Arts 
Building on Murphy Road in Medford. 

Judi first joined the posse in 1979, and she is a past presi- 
dent. Her other interests include her grandchildren, a gospel music 
ministry, counted cross-stitch, wedding photography, and cats. Of 
course she has a passion for horses. Judi is now working hard pre- 
paring her horse, Scout, for competition in Western Pleasure at a 
local level. One of Judi’s favorite quotes is, “The Horse: Here is 
nobility without conceit, friendship without envy, and beauty with- 
out vanity. A willing servant, yet no slave.” Author unknown. 


Dwight and Ginny’s Unexpected Visit To Spain 

by Jeannie Bruce 

Aside from a year and a half in Alaska, Dwight Pech has 
resided in the Lake Creek area all his life. He has a cabinet and 
counter top business called DP Countertops. Dwight and his new 
wife, Ginny, experienced a delightful surprise when Cronin Co., a 
material supplier for Dwight’s business, gave them a free trip to 
Spain. With nineteen other couples they visited Madrid, Marabella, 
and Gibraltar. In Spain they enjoyed golfing, an outback safari, 
swimming in pools overlooking the Mediterranean, and all night 
dancing. Watching the sun set on the Rock of Gibraltar from one 
window and seeing Africa 
from another was thrilling. 
Fantastic yachts belonging to 
the rich and famous crowded 
the harbors while outdoor 
bars lined the sidewalks. At 
one place a solid marble 
promenade, twenty feet 
wide, separated outdoor bars 
from the beach. 

Gibraltar is the only 
place in the world where - ; 
visitors cross the runway while air traffic is stopped in order to get 
into town. The Island is populated with monkeys, very tame animals 
that can be annoying always reaching into pockets searching for pea- 
nuts, and a little scary with their sharp teeth. There are caves, and in 
a huge, monster cavern visitors sit on bleachers and listen to an or- 
chestra play as the music resounds from the walls. 

Dwight says, “It’s always nice to get home after a trip.” 
Ginny agrees. She doesn’t miss big city life. She lived Hollywood, 
California, and worked at a glitzy hair shop doing nails for celebri- 
ties, including Belinda Carlyle, Elizabeth Taylor, and the Pointer 
Sisters. She moved to the Rogue Valley in 1989 after a traumatic car 
accident. Now she works at Hair Etc. in Medford. She loves being 
close to her daughter and two grandchildren who live in Ashland. 

This is not Dwight and Ginny’s first trip together. They 
were married in Juneau, Alaska, on the deck of the ship USS Norwe- 
gian Sky, on July 23, 2002. Congratulations guys! 


Country Girl Experiences Life Abroad 
by Maura Lolandi 
River Lolandi, twenty-years-old and a Lake Creek resident 
since 1987, left the United States in April for a six-month adventure 
in Europe. River is attending a three-month Discipleship Training 
School in England, run by Youth With A Mission, a well-known 
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Christian organization that attracts stu- 
dents from many different countries, 
races and denominations. 

One of the youngest in her DTS 
class of eighteen, River enjoys sharing a 
room with women from Japan, Switzer- 
land, USA, and China. She reports that 
school lessons and lectures are riveting, 
covering such subjects as God’s nature, 
hearing His voice, nurturing unity, and 
the essence of worship. 

From April through July, River is 
taking part in a Local Outreach at the 
Gatwick Airport Detention Center in 
London where travelers can be held for 
days, weeks, or months when their pass- 
ports and visas are not in order. Working with a team of other stu- 
dents, River coordinates a worship service on Fridays for detain- 
ees—half of whom are African. Through the service, Youth With A 
Mission offers warmth, acceptance, encouragement, praise, prayer, 
and Bible Study to people in distress. River has especially enjoyed 
getting to know and praying for the needs of two Muslim men who 
attend. 


River Lolandi 


When school is completed in July, River will leave England 
and embark on a two-month Frontier Outreach to the Ukraine, where 
temperatures sometimes reach 120 degrees! To prepare, the DTS 
students are studying Ukrainian history, people, and culture. 

River was four years old when she moved to Lake Creek 
with her family. In Europe, she is a small town girl, far from home. 
She is across the ocean, growing in faith and learning to foster unity 
in the midst of great diversity. Travel and studies abroad will un- 
doubtedly broaden River’s view of the world. It’s a good guess, 
though, that she will come home glad as ever that she spent her 
childhood years growing up right here in Lake Creek. 


A Trip To Ireland 
by Bill Jackson 

We returned home from our trip to Ireland and London and 
are recovering from jet lag. What a wonderful trip we had. Staying 
in castles, we toured some of the most magnificent sites we have 
ever seen. The beauty of Ireland was astonishing and the people are 
filled with warmth. We loved the street musicians in Dublin. We 
dined at Gogarty’s Restaurant where most of the famous Irish poets 
have also dined. We enjoyed listening to Irish music, mostly pipes 
and fiddles, and the more Guinness we drank the better it sounded. 
We fell in love with Irish pubs, Irish stew, and Guinness beer. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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From Dublin in the north, we 
went all the way south to Cork and Killar- 
ney. We’d never realized there could be so 
many shades of green. On the other hand, 
it rained every day. At Blarney Castle, I 
walked to the top and kissed the famous 
Blarney Stone. Now you can’t believe 
anything I say, but I sure can spin a good 
story. 

In London we stayed at the Savoy 
Hotel downtown, examined the Crown 
Jewels, toured St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 

; — rode in a boat on the Thames River. We 
Bill & Maxine Jackson went to see the play, The Lion King, and 
were impressed with the costumes, the acting and the production of 
the show. We had a wonderful time, but it is good to be home and 
sleep in our own bed again. 


A Rare Bird Visits A Lake Creek Residence 

The Lolandi residence in Lake Creek made a name for itself 
in the local bird watcher’s hall of fame last fall when Maura Lolandi 
discovered a rare Brown Thrasher among the myriad other birds at 
one of her bird feeding stations. Not recognizing the stranger, she 
studied a field guide and realized that this particular bird was far 
from home. The Brown Thrasher is a year-round resident of the 
Southeast and should not be seen this side of the Rocky Mountains. 
Calling bird expert Howard Sands, who works for Wild Birds 
Unlimited in Medford, she was gratified to hear him echo her excite- 
ment. Mr. Sands, a former resident of Lake Creek, had reason to be 
excited. Maura’s discovery is only the second sighting of a Brown 
Thrasher ever reported in the Rogue Valley. Many bird enthusiasts 
made the trek to Lake Creek to see him. 

Thrashers are interesting birds. They “thrash” the ground 
with their wings looking for insects and even eat lizards and frogs. 
Thriving in the new growth, shrubby habitat left in the wake of a 
fire, their numbers are declining, probably due to reforestation. The 
male Brown Thrasher is a beautiful singer, known to have thousands 
of songs. Maura was thrilled with his visit and is hoping he found his 
way home. ‘ 

The Lolandis live by 
the covered bridge in Lake 
Creek. Steve drives a truck for 
Southern Oregon Sanitation. 
Their twenty year old daughter, 
River, is attending school in 
England. Forest, nineteen years 
old, works as a computer tech- 
nician and programmer in the 
Rogue Valley. 

Moving to Lake Creek 
in 1987 to work for Bud and 
Maxine Eastman, the family 
moved away for a year and 
then returned to live in their 
present home in 1994. In his 
workshop, Steve is building an 
ultralight airplane. Maura enjoys more free time now that she is fin- 
ished home schooling her children and spends lovely days garden- 
ing, walking, and bird watching. She has German Shepherd therapy 
dogs that accompany her on visits to the infirm and elderly. 


Brown Thrasher far from home 


Red Rock Cowboy Church 

In February of 2003, Table Rock Christian Fellowship’s 
assistant pastor, Mark Albertson, stepped out in faith and answered a 
calling he felt to reach out to the farming and ranching community. 
Leaving Table Rock, Mark started Red Rock Cowboy Church. With 
a congregation grown to 120 people, they now gather at the Lake 
Creek Pioneer Hall every Saturday evening at 5 p.m. for a barbeque, 
provided free of charge. Cowboy musicians lead worship with tradi- 
tional and contemporary hymns and praise songs, and a simple ser- 
vice follows. Everyone is made to feel welcome; a few country folk 
even bring their dogs. They invite the public to join them for a 
wholesome, family oriented evening. 


Tragedy Strikes Cascade Ranch 
by Jeannie Bruce 

The day had started out badly. Selso felt terrible. His achy 
head seemed ready to burst, and his bones hurt. He should have 
stayed in bed. The others told him to. Nobody wanted to catch what 
he had. But he wasn’t one to lie around, even when he was sick. It 
was better to work and try to ignore this terrible cold. Selso decided 
that it wouldn’t be too taxing to relieve Brett, who had a doctor’s 
appointment. Brett and Travis were working in the Red Hills apply- 
ing fertilizer. 

Brett drove off with the ranch truck. Selso checked Travis’s 
machine, and gave him a lecture on not taking risks. Sending him on 
his way, Selso watched him start over a hill and waited to see him 
come up from the other side. As foreman on Cascade Ranch, he 
keenly felt his responsibility to look out for Travis, who was new to 
this kind of work. Applying fertilizer can be tricky because spread- 
ers are top heavy and there are some steep places in the Red Hills. 
The pastures were slick from spring rains, and the sky was threaten- 
ing to open again. 

Selso liked Travis Daniels. He was a hard worker—the 
highest compliment a cowboy can give. He’d hired on with Cascade 
Ranch in the fall. Just twenty-three and eager to please, with hat, 
boots, and a drawl, he had all the makings of a cowboy. In the be- 
ginning he found it hard to fit in. Cowboys are notoriously demand- 
ing. Selso, especially, was a hard taskmaster. But Travis, eagerly 
pitching in and working long hours without complaints, soon found 
his place. 

Travis should have appeared by now. Climbing the hill, 
Selso caught his breath at the sight of a lone tractor wheel jutting 
into the air from a dip by the creek. He raced down the hill. The 
tractor and spreader were overturned. A thrill of horror jolted 
through him. Travis lay lifeless, crumpled in a heap. He was face 
down on the ground. The tractor tipped precariously, seeming about 
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to crush the body. As he tore past, Selso saw the tractor’s roll bar 
imbedded two feet into the ground. Carefully turing Travis over, he 
checked for signs of breathing. There were none—and no heartbeat 
either! Time slowed down as Selso started CPR. His ears roared, his 
hands fumbled, and his mind screamed, “Don’t panic!” 

How long before Travis responded? Selso couldn’t tell. 
Forever it seemed. He felt such relief at those first breaths. But re- 
lief was soon replaced by fear. Travis couldn’t speak. Checking for 
broken bones, asking if this or that hurt, his response was a slight 
movement of the head and finger wiggles. Travis wouldn’t, or 
couldn’t, open his eyes. Lifting an eyelid, Selso knew that this 
young man was in serious trouble. The eye was horribly bloodshot, 
like he’d landed on his face. There certainly was a head injury, and 
there could be a neck injury, too. Perhaps it was broken. 

What to do next? He covered the shivering man with his 
coat, talking to him all the while. Help was needed. Should Selso 
go? Travis wasn’t stable. He was barely conscious. What if he quit 
breathing again? But if Selso stayed, nobody would think to look 
for either of them—not for hours. He finally made up his mind. 
Running back to his tractor, he tried to start it. He tried and tried 
and gave up. A sick feeling sent him back to Travis. He sat a while 
longer trying to get the injured man to talk. Then it started to rain. 
Something had to be done. The ranch manager’s rig was parked at 
the pole barn a mile away. It had the closest radio. 

Selso felt his head spinning as he ran. He’d forgotten how 
sick he was. His lungs screamed, his legs wobbled, and he felt nau- 
seous, ready to faint, but he staggered on. What if he collapsed? 
Selso knew Travis would die without help. He might be dead al- 
ready. The truck was in sight. Selso pushed harder. 

Ranch radios crackled. Frantic, garbled words shattered 
the quiet murmur of afternoon rain. Panic coursed through listeners. 
Raspy and breathless, his voice almost unrecognizable, Selso 
gasped out a demand for an ambulance, “Send it to the Red Hills! 
Travis is hurt bad!” 

Driving as far as the rig could go, he forced his complain- 
ing body to retrace the quarter mile back down to the creek where 
Travis lay, white from shock. Time seemed interminable as Dan 
Schleigh, another ranch foreman, guided the Lake Creek Fire De- 
partment crew, stopping at the end of the road to load up gear and 
hike the pasture. Selso’s relief at seeing them was evident. He was 
recovering from the run. Insisting they radio a helicopter, he knew 
an ambulance wouldn’t be able to drive down. 

Suddenly the mention of a helicopter registered in Travis’s 
foggy brain. He found his voice. There was no way he was riding in 
one of those contraptions! Acting drugged, he made a feeble at- 
tempt to get up. Selso tried to calm him. Travis recognized no one 
and couldn’t remember his own name. 

Soon the ambulance attendants showed up carrying first 
aid equipment. They’d abandoned their van and were riding with 
Caleb Bruce, a Lake Creek resident, in his four-wheel drive. 

Chuck Bruce, manager of the ranch, arrived. He’d heard 
Selso’s message while picking up fertilizer in town, and had coordi- 
nated people with the radio as he sped back. Now there ensued an- 
other struggle as Travis, confused and disoriented, refused to let the 
medics cut away his coat. He couldn’t understand why they’d want 

to mess up his perfectly good coat! Chuck quickly quieted him by 
promising him a new one. 

The helicopter finally arrived. Seeing Travis safely 
strapped to a board and loaded on the helicopter, Selso had a chance 
to calm down. He was sick at heart and dropping from exhaustion. 
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It was such a relief to have the injured man in professional hands. 

Travis went though a very difficult time at the hospital. 
His memory completely failed him. He didn’t recognize Heidi, his 
fiancée, much to her alarm and dismay. Amazingly, he had no bro- 
ken bones. As his memory returned, he remembered trying to jump 
to the uphill side as the tractor started rolling, trying to avoid being 
crushed by the machine. This caused him to be thrown to the 
ground much harder, probably landing on his head. He suffered 
from swelling of the brain. It was two days before he recognized 
Heidi, and a week before the rest of his memory came back. He still 
doesn’t remember most of the ordeal. The doctors have since de- 
clared Travis fit, and he is back at work. Everyone jokes with him 
about catching Selso’s cold. His mechanic skills continue earning 
him respect from the not so mechanically inclined cowboys. Ranch 
life suits Travis and he loves living in Lake Creek. He and Heidi are 
to be married this August at the Lake Creek Pioneer Hall. 

The last thing in the world Selso Gomez would call himself 
is a hero, but he became one the day tragedy struck Cascade Ranch. 
Though big and burly, he is a shy, quiet fellow, dedicated to his 
work. He emigrated from Mexico in 1985 and hired on with Cascade 
Ranch a year later. Very proud of his American citizenship, Selso, 
with his wife, Elizabeth, and their three children, Vivian, Alie, and 
little Hew, are content to be part of the Lake Creek Community. 
Those that know them consider them helpful, kindly neighbors. 
Selso joined the Lake Creek Volunteer Fire Department in 1995 
after he watched the crew save his house from burning down. 


Health Issues -Why Eat Red Meat? 
by John Schileppi L.Ac. 

Many nutritional articles and books criticize meat eating. 
While it is valid to point out the dangers of over consumption, red 
meat supplies valuable and easily absorbed nutrients. It is a rich 
source of protein and essential amino acids as well as a good source 
of niacin, zinc, and B12. A diet high in protein spares the vital body 
proteins, provides a source of energy, and helps to restore protein 
structures. 

Niacin is required for the buming of sugar to produce en- 
ergy. A meat diet can supply about 100 mg of niacin, while a carbo- 
hydrate diet supplies much less. Niacin deficiency can impair energy 
production and lead to sugar intolerance. 

Zinc, essential for the production and release of insulin and 
for prolonging insulin action, is also necessary for human growth. A 
pygmy’s diet completely lacks zinc. Our modern diet is often defi- 
cient in zinc due to white rice and white flour, which have been 
stripped of zinc. 

Meat that is processed and cured with sugar, nitrates, ni- 
trites, BHA, and other chemicals is not nutritious. Many of these 
chemicals cause liver damage or are carcinogenic. It is important to 
eat meat from animals raised without hormones or injections. Find 
producers who raise their animals in sanitary conditions, free of 
drugs. Your local health food stores or consumer union should be 
able to supply you with these sources. 

John, a holistic healthcare practitioner, lives in Lake Creek 
with his wife, Kim, and their two children, Sarah and Benjamin. 


Gardening Tips from Doveland Nursery 
by Dianne West 
Hummingbirds are cheerful, entertaining, and friendly little 
birds, a welcome addition to any garden. Inviting them is easy be- 
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cause they love free meals. I set out feeders and mix my own syrup, 
stronger than normally recommended: one scant cup of sugar to 
three cups of water. They are territorial, so, in order to attract lots 
birds, more feeders are needed. Around mid-April fifty move in, 
fighting over my seven feeders, staying about six weeks. Twenty 
might spend the summer. We always have one or two that stay all 
winter long. They show little fear of people, having never been 
hunted by them, and hover around me as I work outside. The babies 
are very cute, especially when they bathe in the birdbath. Although 
they like most flowers, hummingbirds are partial to plants that have 
tubular blooms such as honeysuckle, foxglove, and hollyhock. 
Dianne and Rex West have a nursery on South Fork Little 
Butte Creek Road. 


Historical Society Situation 

Due to the County taking historical funding away, the 
Southern Oregon Historical Society and fourteen other historical 
organizations are facing hard times. SOHS has been forced to close 
sites, eliminate programs and exhibits, and reduce staff. Other His- 
torical Societies have closed their doors. The LCHS is looking for 
input from community members on ways to raise funds to save our 
Society. Please help us by becoming a member, or signing up a 
friend, or your married children. It is only $10.00 a year for a family. 
Consider sponsoring the newsletter. You may want to include a busi- 
ness card. Donate baking for the Grower’s, Crafter’s, and Baker’s 
Bazaars that are happening once a month through the summer, or 
volunteer at an event. Wonderful things can happen when people 
draw together through adversity. Stop in at the Pioneer Hall and 
share your ideas. We can save our history! 

The LCHS is urgently seeking volunteers to run the copy 
machine, read material, make notes, catalog information, organize 
and file photographs, work at events, and much more. Regular sum- 
mer hours are from 8:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, or by appointment. Call Kathy at 826-1513. 

The Lake Creek Letter has been expanded to include 
Neighborhood News. Please share your interesting story by calling 
Jeannie Bruce at 826-8309. 


A Word Of Thanks 
; LCHS wishes to thank Doveland Nursery for their generous 
donation of time and plants for the beautification of the Pioneer Hall. 
Everyone is invited to stop by and enjoy the new landscaping. 
LCHS wishes to thank Irene Edwards for her generous do- 
nation of a handmade violin belonging to her late husband, Jalmer 
Edwards, purchased from Lake Creek’s own Victor Gardener. The 
public is invited to come and see this beautiful instrument displayed 
in a glass case at the LCHS Pioneer Hall. 


Recipe Selections 


Luscious Salad—Submitted by Nina Garrison 
Dissolve— 2 boxes lemon jello (small) 
2 cups boiling water 
2 cups 7-up 
Chill until partially set. Fold in a 20 oz. can of crushed 
pineapple that has been drained well enough to have | cup of juice. 
Add |-cup miniature marshmallows, 2 sliced bananas and pour into 
9x12 pan and chill. 
Spread— Combine % cup sugar with 2 tablespoons flour. 
Stir in a slightly beaten egg and | cup pineapple juice. Cook over 
low heat until thick. Add 2 teaspoons butter. Chill, and then fold in | 
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cup whipping cream. Spread over jello mixture and sprinkle with 
grated cheddar cheese and wainuts. 

This is my family’s favorite salad. Unfortunately, it is so 
much work they only get it at Christmas anymore. (Nina and Donny 
Garrison operate the Lake Creek Café) 


White Bread—Submitted by Wes Householder 
Combine and mix well: % Cup shortening 
2 TBS. salt 
1/3 Cup sugar (save part teaspoon to add to yeast) 
Add 2 Cups milk—scalded 
Separately combine: 2 packages yeast (add part teaspoon of sugar) 
2 Cups warm water and then combine with 
shortening mixture 
Add 6 Cups flour, mix well, and then add 6 more. Turn out on board 
and kneed for 5 minutes. Put in lightly greased bowl and let rise for 
1 hour. Punch down, turn over in bowl, let rise % hour. Put in pans 
and let rise for 1 hour. Bake in 4000 oven—rolls for 10 minutes, 
loaves for 45 minutes. (Makes 9 rolls and 3 loaves) 
My wife, Joyce, made this bread for me for over fifty years. 
Joyce passed away on November 6, 2000, but before she died she 
taught me how to make it. I had a few misadventures but it all works 
well now. I make a batch every week. (Wes lives in Lake Creek) 


Pioneer Festival Sept. 21" 

The second annual Pioneer Festival will include family 
history displays, gold panning, vendors, refreshment stands, and 
other historical activity booths. Bob Lacy & Rogue Gold Band will 
play on the bandstand. There will be old-fashioned games for the 
whole family. The Rogue Valley Genealogical Society will have a 
booth to inform people about genealogy and show them how to 
climb their own family trees. A silent auction in conjunction with the 
yard sale will be ongoing throughout the weekend, to be concluded 
at the end of the Pioneer Festival on Sunday. A Community yard 
sale will coincide with this event. Volunteers are needed to watch 
over the silent auction tables. All ideas for events or booths will be 
considered, and help for the weekend is appreciated. 


Community Swap Meet Sept. 20" & 21* 

A giant community yard sale will be held in Lake Creek on 
the weekend of September 20, and 21, 2003, overlapping the Pioneer 
Festival. The ball field behind the store will be used, and a suggested 
donation to the LCHS of $35.00 will book a 20’°X20’ marked space. 
There is room to sell everything from boats and cars to antiques, 
dishes, and nick knacks. A map at the Pioneer Hall has all spaces 
marked so they can be reserved in advance. Sale hours are Saturday 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. and Sunday, 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. There will be a 
watchman on duty all night. Remember to bring a tarp to cover your 
sale items at night. Anything of great value should be taken home 
and brought back the next day. A small fee can buy electricity for a 
limited few if requested in advance. Contact Kathy at 826-1513 or 


Dwight at 826-1793. 


Silent Auction Sept. 20" & 21° 
A silent auction of goods and services will take place dur- 
ing the weekend’s festivities and bids can be made all weekend long, 
with the highest bidders announced at the end of the Pioneer Festival 
on Sunday. LCHS is asking for donations for the silent auction to 
help support the Society. 
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These local businesses are sponsors of the fake Creek fetter 


ree Pe ASION FLOORS ‘acne 
STARNET Gnber Commercial Loring Cooperative 


Office: 541-779-0996 
Fax: 541-773-4535 

E-mail: floors@medford.net 
www.fashionfloors.org 


Don Straw 
427 No. Riverside 
Medford, Oregon 97501 


CASCADE NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
A HORSE FROM THE PAST — 
THE HORSE OF THE FUTURE 


Lake Creek Letter Sponsors: 


REGISTERED NORWEGIAN FJORD HORSES 
NEWBORNS AND YEARLINGS 
STUD SERVICE - “D+ELco” 


Gregg & Ramie Grissom 
Albert & Tanaya Kyne 
Charmayne Charley Stewart 


CHUCK & JEANNIE BRUCE 

(541) 826-8309 
380 LAKE CREEK LOoP FAX (541) 826-1239 
EAGLE POINT, OREGON 


JOHN F. SCILEPPI, L. Ac. 
Acupuncture, Botanical Medicine, 
Nutritional Consultation & Neuromuscular Therapy 


Nails By Ginny Peck 


At Hair Cte. 
1560 BIDDLE ROAD SUITE E 


www .traditionforlongevity.com 
Www.qualitynutrients.com 


Malibu Natural Health Center, Inc. Natural Health Center 


‘ 
MEDFORD, OR 
29169 Heathercliff Rd., #218 1965 Hilt Rd. 
Malibu, CA 90965 Hilt, CA 96044 


as (541) 779-7465 
(BY APPOINTMENT) (310) 457-6413 (800) 447-9773 (530) 475-3109 


, NT EXCAVATION 
Dozer Work Mulch Delivery Backhoe Work 
Pads, Roads, Pipe lines, Electrical lines, Curtain drains, Ponds, Foundations, Demolitions 


Stewart Nussbaum ° ° -..9 Phone: (541) 826-2343 
5597 S.F.L.B. Creek Rd. Just Plain Diggin Pager: (541) 814-0923 
Eagle Point, OR 97524 CCB# 142118 
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jake Creek fetter Sponsors 


Are your photos in a box? DOVELAND 


CoS eerent Jeudy Tepper NURSERY 
VHCTHOTTE. Creative Glamory Consultant Containers of all types - Landscape Plants - Tours 


ox (541) 826-9250 


on sie ! ; 5075 So. Fork L.B. Creek Rex & Diane West 
oto-safe Scrapbook Photo Albums isit www.creativememories.com Eagle Point, OR 97524 541-826-4954 


Classes and Workshops or call the Creative Memories 


Home Office to find a Consultant 
near you. (800) 341-5275 3 1/2 miles past Lake Creek Store—Closed Mon. & Thurs 


Business Oportunities 


D'ELEGANCE SALON BOB LACY 
BECKI HOLTE 5267 S Fork Little Butte Creek Road 
HAIRSTYLIST Eagle Point, Oregon 97524 


151 W.LINN RD. ST. F6 541-826-9326 


EAGLE POINT, OREGON 
ote CLASSY CARS 


46007. 4 = Restorations 
995. 9% °F. ~~ slelsleleleicloleielie-e-0-0-+ © Show Quality Painting 
OF ‘KY . Phone: 830-4477 Classic Replicas Built to Order 
BORLA oe 
KA “0 SOG Metal Finishing 
ISR % Journeyman Machinist 
: Trailer Transport Provided 


D.P. Countertops 
541-826-1793 


Quality Laminate 
New & Remodel 
Custom Built & Installed 


25 Years Experience 
Lic. #47656 


“The bitterness of poor quality remains long after the 
sweetness of low price is forgotten.” 


lake creek café 


wed. thru sat. 8:00 to 2:00 


sunday is “breakfast only’ 
Open at 8:00 close at noon 
closed mon. and tue. 826-9555 


donnie and nina garrison 


Cascade Real Estate 


Don Grissom, Broker 
Stan Deupree 


‘Wedding 
S kotograpkhy 


“Images for a lifetime” 


(541) 826-5237 
Ron & Judi Walch 


Ed Peile 
10886 Highway 62, Eagle Point 
826-3656 1-800-343-4165 
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Country Bazaar for Growers Crafters and Bakers 

The Lake Creek Country Bazaar will be held on the last 
Saturday of each month through summer: June 28, July 26, August 
30, and September 27. Setup 7:00 a.m. Open to the public from 
8:00 a.m. to 2 p.m. Booth Space is a $10.00 donation. Selling plants, 
vegetables, and homemade goods. Come buy the old fashioned way. 
Call Kathy to book a space or for more information at 826-1513. 


History Daze Scheduled Events: Saturday July 12 
(open to the public 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m.) 
9:30 a.m. — Roll call 
10:00 a.m. — Morning battle 
10:00 a.m. —2 pm — Old Time Fiddlers 
11:30 a.m. — Civil War era dance demonstration 
1:00 p.m. — Woman’s fashion show 
1:30 p.m. — Afternoon battle 
2:30 p.m. — Mail call 
3:00 p.m. — Soldiers training course (shooting & sabers) 
4:00 p.m. — Men’s garments and guns show 
Sunday July 13 (open to the public 9 a.m.-4 pm) 
9:00 a.m. — Church service 
10:00 a.m. — Roll call 
10:00 a.m. — 2:00 p.m. — Old Time Fiddlers 
10:30 a.m. — Morning battle 
11:30 a.m. — Woman’s fashion show 
1:00 p.m. — Afternoon battle 
3:00 p.m. — Men’s garments and guns show 
Included in the History Daze Celebration will be: A wagon 
train reenactment, Old Time Fiddlers, black smith, soap making, 
wooden toy-making, poetry reading, camp peddler, church service, 
Civil War era dance, Hillbilly Kettle Corn, snack booth, and raffles. 


“A Step Back In Time” Doll and Vintage Car Show 

The antique doll show is coming back to Lake Creek on 
August 23", from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. The Southern Oregon Doll 
Collector’s display is featuring dolls from every era for the last mil- 
lennium., A porcelain doll that comes with a complete wardrobe will 
be raffled. Bring a friend and relive some childhood memories. Ad- 
mittance is free. 

The State Of Jefferson Antique Car Club will display their 
antique and vintage automobiles from 9:00 a.m. until 2:00 p.m. 

Bob Lacy and the Rogue Gold Brass Band plans on playing 
in the park. 


Lake Creek Grower’s, Crafter’s, and Baker’s Bazaar August 30, 
9 a.m.-2 p.m. 


September 6: Charley Family Reunion —at the Pioneer Hall and 
Park for relatives of the Charley family. Call Kathy at 826-1513. 


September 20 and 21: Community Swap Meet —in conjunction 
with the Pioneer Festival. To book a space, or for more information 
contact Dwight Pech at 826-1793. 


September 21: Pioneer Festival —History booths, vendors, music, 
and games for the family. If you are interested in volunteering or 
would like to participate in any way please call Kathy. Help is 
needed with children’s game booths, and for the refreshment stand. 


September 27, 9 a.m.-2 p.m.: Lake Creek Grower’s, Crafter’s, 
and Baker’s Bazaar. This will be the last bazaar of the season. 


For more information call Kathy at 826-1513 


Please check the membership category below, and mail this form with your check to: 


Lake Creek Historical Society 


1739 South Fork Little Butte Creek Road 


Eagle Point, Or. 97524 


___ Family $ 10 per year 
___ Friend $ 25 per year 
___ Sponsor. $ 50 per year 
___Patron $ 75 per year 


___ Benefactor $100 per year 
____Historian $200 per year 
___Life Member $500 per year 
___Other $ 


___ Yes! | want to be involved as a Lake Creek Historical Society Volunteer 
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